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than they have been often represented. They were " not only
jurists and canonists, but also moralists and casuists*' (p. 69),
but the schools which they founded were not always characterized
by the same spirit.

It was by means of the synagogue, a " centre of religious
instruction" (p. 74), and "a sort of popular religious univer-
sity" (p. 75), that contact between the Scribes and the people
was established. Unique of its kind in the ancient world, the
synagogue was a religious institution where worship consisted in
the zealous study of the divine revelation; and, although one of
the results of that study was a narrow formalism and a casuistic
subtlety in the application of the Law, yet it also resulted in a
liberal interpretation and adaption of the Law to the needs of
daily life (p. 72).

The fact has already been made clear,1 and is here supported
by fresh proofs, that legalism was not able to stifle the essential
spirit of Judaism nor to dry up the spring of its faith. Beneath
the externals of traditionalism Professor Guignebert seeks to dis-
cover the essential reality: he speaks felicitously of" the persistent
illusion of all religions which progress while they imagine them-
selves to be immovable." 2

The religion of the Jews evolved both by reason of its own
spontaneous activity, and as the result of outside influences which
we have already noticed in the preceding period, but which now
become increasingly important and will call for special attention.
Moreover, as it evolved it assumed various forms. No doubt there
was a conservative element, represented by the Saddueees, who
" adopted the role of orthodox believers of the old school," and who
cc were drawn from the Jerusalem aristocracy, the wealthy, and
the priests and officers of the Temple, people of rank and import-
ance " (pp. 162-3). But the Pharisees, the interpreters and
jurists, who included the majority of the Scribes, stood in opposi-
tion to the Saddueees, and were considered by them as revolution-
aries. Guignebert shows grounds for a revision of the harsh
judgment passed on them by the Gospels on account of their resist-
ance to Christianity. They were no strangers to true piety, for
they " lived their religion" and felt " the need of enlarging
the boundaries of the old Jahwism" (p. 166). The Zealots
constituted the extreme left wing of the Pharisees (p. 169): they
'were more eager, and more intolerant of the foreign yoke, and were
in a continual state of prophetic exaltation and political agitation.
The Essenes represent a remarkable tendency, another extreme
of Pharisaism, entirely religious, mystical and logical (p. 177).
1 See Lods, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, p. xiv. 2 See p. 167.